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Professor Fox has done a difficult task systematically 
and exceedingly well, and, although there are countless 
books on classical mythology, students and scholars 
will welcome this volume as somewhat different. 
Professor Fox tries to find a basis of fact behind the 
myths and to interpret them as vehicles of religious 
thought, and treats the cults and myths topographically, 
in part : and, as far as I know, these things have been 
done by him better than in any other English book on 
Greek and Roman mythology. Professor Fox has 
digested the enormous literature of the subject, includ- 
ing such recent books as Cook's encyclopaedic volume 
on Zeus. After the Prefaces and an Introduction dis- 
cussing the sources, Part I deals with Myths of the 
Beginning, The Heroes, and The Afterworld; Myths of 
the Peloponnesus (Arcadia, Laconia, Messene, Argos, 
Corinth) ; Myths of the Northern Mainland (Boeotia, 
Euboea, Aetolia) ; Myths of Crete and Attica. Then 
follow chapters on Hesacles, Theseus, The Voyage of the 
Argo, The Tale of Troy, The Afterworld. Part II is 
devoted to the Greek Gods, ten chapters to the Greater 
Gods and four chapters to the Lesser Gods. Part III, 
on The Mythology of Ancient Italy, has only twenty- 
one pages, showing how much more important Greek 
mythology is than Roman, although we must remember 
that gradually most of the national Greek myths 
became Roman property with little more than a change 
of names and local identification. There is an inter- 
esting Appendix, on Survivals of Ancient Greek Divini- 
ties and Myths in Modern Greece, giving a short 
summary' of Lawson's Modern Greek Folklore and 
Ancient Greek Religion; then a similar Appendix on 
Survivals of Divinities and Myths of the Etruscans and 
Romans in the Romagnola, based on Leland's Etrusco- 
Roman Remains. Then follow Notes (on page 327, it 
is said that Argos was made the scene of Aeschylus's 
Agamemnon to please the Argive allies; it would have 
been well to add that Mycenae had been destroyed by 
the Argives ten years before the production of the 
Agamemnon). In the Bibliography, among the works 
of J. R. Harris should be mentioned also The Origin of 
the Cult of Apollo and The Origin of the Cult of 
Artemis. Professor Baur's article on Tityros, in The 
American Journal of Archaeology, 9.157 ff., Leaf's 
Homer and History, Ridgeway's Second volume on The 
Origin of Tragedy, Delia Seta's Religion and Art, and 
some monographs are missing, but the Bibliography on 
the whole is excellent. 

The illustrations are well chosen and beautifully 
reproduced. They include many worksseldom, if ever, 
pictured before in a book on mythology, such as bronzes 
ii New York and Boston and several vase-paintings. 
Unfortunately, the text accompanying the numerous 
beautiful illustrations, especially in the case of the vase- 
paintings, has several errors, though on the whole it is 
excellent and has had the benefit of suggestions from 
Professor Elderkin. Many of the dates are wrong. 
The Chalcidian vase on Plate II dates about 550, not 
650 B. C: In the text to Plate IV, Professor Gardner's 



name is four times spelled "Gardiner". The black- 
figured amphora on Plate VI can hardly date as late as 
475 B. C, if that on page 83, also from Gela, dates from 
the sixth century B. C. The dates given by Professor 
Fox to many other vases from Gela, which are repro- 
duced, are very doubtful. The head of Hera repro- 
duced on Plate VII is not an original marble of the fifth 
century B. C, but a Roman copy of an original bronze 
statue, and is not much superior to the Farnese or the 
Ludovisi Hera. The vase reproduced on Plate VIII is 
in Berlin, not in Boston. The copy of the Athena 
Parthenos reproduced on Plate IX is a statuette, not a 
statue. The vase on Plate XXIV in New York is 
published in Furtwangler-Reichhold's Plates, No. 1 16. 
In the text to Plate XXVI, it should be stated that this 
vase in Boston is not signed by Aristophanes, though it 
is a duplicate of one in Boston, which is signed. The 
Orvieto crater on Plate XXVII dates about 470 B. C. or 
a little later, but not from the end of the fifth century 
B. C. On Plate XXIX, the object on the wall is a 
scabbard, not a quiver; nor is the helmet Corinthian. 
The Boston amphora on Plate XXXII is published in 
The American Journal of Archaeology 12.406-416. 
For Plates XXXVII and LXII references should be 
given to Miss Richter's ideal catalogue of Greek, 
Etruscan, and Roman Bronzes in the Metropolitan 
Museum (see The Classical Weekly 9.124-125). 
The original of Myron's Athena (Plate XL) dates from 
the second quarter, not from the latter part, of the fifth 
century B. C In connection with Plate XLI the 
Apollo Belvedere is said to be a copy of a Hellenistic 
bronze, though many scholars date it earlier, some even 
ascribing it to Leochares. The Lucanian vase repro- 
duced on Plate LV is from the fourth, not from the third 
century, B. C, and has two Sirens, as in Homer, not 
three (compare page 262). 

I cannot let pass this occasion to protest against the 
spelling of proper names in such an excellent book meant 
for the general cultured reader rather than for the Greek 
specialist. The Latinized or English forms which are 
familiar in English literature and in general usage 
should be employed and not such strange words as 
Attike, Plouton, Delphoi, Boiotian, Mykenaian, 
Phoinikian, Oidipous, Meleagros. 

The Johns Hopkins •_ „ , „ 

University. David M. ROBINSON. 



The Greek House: Its History and Development 
from the Neolithic Period to the Hellenistic Age. 
By Bertha Carr Rider. Cambridge: at the 
University Press (1916). Pp. xii + 272. $3.25. 
Archaeological excavations during recent years 
have revealed many phases of ancient life. Public 
buildings, state documents, municipal works and 
imperial dedications have been recovered, and temples, 
statues and inscriptions repeatedly testify to the 
piety and public service of the people. But a recon- 
struction of the normal course of private life in Greece 
has been more difficult to achieve, for the people 
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seem to have lived modestly in order to bestow their 
substance lavishly on the gods and on the State. 
But each excavation of any extent made in the recent 
past has shed some light on this side of ancient Greece 
until now the cumulative results are considerable, 
and, while many details are lacking for a complete 
reconstruction of the private life, no phase of it is 
entirely unknown. 

In the study of the homely life of individuals in 
their daily intercourse an important subject is that 
which concerns the arrangements and furnishings 
of the households of the people and the actual houses 
in which they reside. Private houses in Greece 
were never built substantially, as were the temples, 
and their frail walls have crumbled and disappeared, 
so that, even when the furnishings of clay and metal 
have survived, the walls of the houses are recognized 
only by their stone foundations. Yet in many excava- 
tions of sites of varying periods, from the early 
settlements in Thessaly and Crete to the great Hellenis- 
tic towns of Thera and Delos, of Priene and Pergamon, 
hundreds of houses, uncovered with minute care, 
have supplied abundance of material for a consecutive 
study of the structural development of the Greek 
house, its relation to ethnological problems, its accord 
and discord with descriptive details preserved in 
extant literary works. The assembly and arrangement 
of these results, which are scattered far and wide 
in many volumes and in articles in periodicals, is 
the aim of the present work, a "thesis approved for 
the degree of Doctor of Literature in the University 
of London". 

The writer begins with a description of house remains 
of the neolithic period in North Africa, and in the 
West and East Mediterranean. She then discusses 
the lake dwellings and their modification as revealed 
in Northern Italy, passing presently to a consideration 
of Cretan tombs and the round, elliptical, and rectangu- 
lar forms of early foundations that have been found 
in the islands and elsewhere in the Greek world. 
She subsequently treats the early Minoan settlements 
in Crete, following that subject with a long chapter 
(IX) on Cretan palaces (80-1 10). After this the 
various mainland palaces are discussed before the 
chapter (XIII) which deals with Minoan private 
houses, as discovered mainly at smaller town sites 
like Palaikastro and Gournia, and as illustrated by 
the porcelain mosaic from Knossos. More space, 
however, is alloted to Homeric palaces, Chapter XIV 
(166-209), than to any other subject, although without 
doubt Homeric palaces have been discussed more 
than any other type of house mentioned in the book. 
Miss Rider does not suggest any new theory, or intro- 
duce any new matter, but consumes a great deal of 



space by repeating the familiar references in Homer 
not only in full in Greek but with an English transla- 
tion. The later house of the classical and Hellenistic 
periods is quickly finished in Chapters XV and XVI, 
and the book is completed by an Index. 

In criticizing this work emphasis must be laid on 
the fact that it is not only a" doctor's dissertation, 
but is a book published by the Cambridge University 
Press and sold for $3.25. Regarded solely as a thesis 
for the doctorate the work is 'acceptable, but as an 
ambitious study of the Greek house it falls far short 
of its pretentions. In the concluding paragraph 
(267) the writer says: 

Our sole object has been to throw some new light on 
the nature of the abodes of the Greek race throughout 
its history, and to make a complete review of archi- 
tectural development possible. 

As a matter of fact, she has thrown no new light on 
the Greek house, she has neglected all recent discoveries 
at Delos, and has entirely omitted any reference to 
streets of- houses uncovered at Pergamon and on the 
island of Thera. This, moreover, is not done for 
economy of space, since well-worn themes, such as 
Minoan and Homeric palaces, are discussed at great 
length, and throughout the book is practiced a useless 
habit of quoting Greek texts in full and then giving 
a complete translation in English. Often neither is 
essential and both are never necessary. Furthermore, 
even the Greek passages are not above reproach; 
and the Cambridge Press must be sorely tried by war 
conditions when so many errors are allowed to slip 
into a book. (See e. g. the Homeric passages quoted 
on pages 181, 182, 183 and 185). 

The faults of the work are that it is neither accurate 
nor thorough. Much available material on the 
subject has been overlooked and other matter is 
not handled with sufficient discrimination. Its merit 
lies in the presentation of a great subject for the first 
time as a unit, which has been constructed of elements 
not always accessible, and sometimes inconvenie tly 
remote. It is the only work that treats the history 
of the Greek house as a whole; and the conclusions 
with regard to the persistence of the Mycenean megaron 
type into Hellenistic times, as well as the views on 
the problem of a single or double court arrangement 
for the classical period, are sound and reasonable. 
The book, then, is interesting and has considerable 
value, and its use is indispensible until some archaeolo- 
gist shall publish an exhaustive study of the subject, 
which could be advantageously illustrated by photo- 
graphs of excavated houses as well as by reproductions 
of architectural plans. 
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